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THE RUSSIAN STREET SWEEPER. 


BY ANNA M. OARTER. 


Ning years ago I was teacher in Pynville 
Seminary. The name, it is almost needless to 
say, is fictitious, and I shall not describe the Jo- 
cality, for if I did, there are those living, pupils 
and teachers of the seminary, who, in spiteof the 
name, might recognize the place. The seminary 
was large and commodious, and I spent three 
very happy though busy years there. ‘There was 
the usual mixture of good and bad, stupid and 
bright girls among the pupils. I made few 
friends ; the teachers with whom] associated, 
though pleasant, were not to my taste, save one, 
a Russian lady, a few years my senior—the 
teacher of music, French and drawing. With 
her I formed a fast, enduring friendship, which 
lasted till her death, which was over a year ago. 
Catharine Poltava was the most beautiful woman 
Ihave ever met. Not only was every feature 
faultless, bat the expression of her beautiful face 
was perfectly saint-like. She was so very beau- 
tiful that people turned to look at her as she 
passed them in the streets. Far from being vain 
of her beauty, she scemed to fairly shrink with 
horror at every mark of admiration she received. 
Often she has said to me—. 

“Q, Anna, I would fairly bless the disease 
which would rob me of every particle of my 
beauty, which has been my bane from early 
childhood.” 

One day I asked her, what I had often longed 
to do, but had been withheld by a certain some- 
thing in her manner. This day I said: 

“‘ You have often said that to me, Catharine, 
but I have never quite liked to ask the reason of 
such a strange remark—but now I do.” 

Her beautiful eyes filled with tears as she 
replied : 

“‘ Anna Carter, you are the first and only per- 
son I have loved since I came to this country, 
four years ago. If I should tell you why I al- 
most curse my beauty, you would, I fear, cease 
to be my friend.” 

“All nonsense, Catharine. You ought to 
know me well enough by this time to have no 
such fears. Nearly three years we have been 
together, and you have, I think, seen nothing in 
me to make you think so mvanly of me.” 

. Catharine smiled sadly as she said: 

““Don’t get into a passion of indignation, 
Anna, my child. I love you dearly, and cannot 
bear to run the risk of losing your respect and 
affection. Now J’ll make a proposition to you. 
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In three weeks, vacation begins. When the term 
is finished I will tell you my reasons for my 
strange exclamations, as you call them. Should 
you feel less kindly towards me, you are fully 
released from the promise of taking me home 
with you. I can spend my vacation here, as I 
have been in the habit of doing.” | 

I consented to this arrangement, and waited 
with intense eagerness for the day of disclosure 
to come. As the time approached, I noticed the 
habitual sadness deepened in Catharine’s sweet 
face, and I detected her in making many little 
arrangements which betokened a firm conviction 
that her story would end all intimacy between 
us. Now, in the three years we had been so 
closely associated together, I had never seen the 
least trait of vulgarity, coarseness, or want of 
principle—Catharine Poltava was, without ex- 
ception, the most lady-like, refined, high-toned, 
firm-principled person I ever met. 

The long looked for hour came at last.. The 
term closed with a glorious exhibition and soiree. 
Music, dancing and joyful life were everywhere. 
It was the most brilliant closing ever witnessed 
in the old building. At last the day ended; all 
the scholars who were to leave, as well as teach- 
ers, had done so. Catharine and I were not to 
leave till late in the afternoon of the next day, so 
we retired to our rooms for the last time.. I was 
sitting in my room half undressed, when a gentle 
tap at my door aroused me, and Catharine Pol- 
tava walked in, looking positively glorious in her 
beauty. She threw herself into an unoccupied 
chair nearly opposite to me, and said : 

“IT “hope you are not completely tired out, 
Anna, for I am so restless and weary that I can- 
not sleep, and so thought I would tell you the 
story I promised.” 

“I am not at all tired.” 

“Then I will begin—and I do not wish you 
to interrupt me, for I shall find it hardenough to © 
relate even if I am left to myself.” ~ 

“Then, Catharine, do not vex yourself about 


s . es é LJ 
it. I can wait, even if I am curious.” 


“JT don’t wish you to wait. I must speak to- 
night. I only wish you would turn so that you 
cannot see my face or I see yours, because I 
cannot go on with my recital if I see what your 
feelings are.’” 

I whirled my chair round, half tempted to sit 
so as to see her face reflected in my toilet-glass, 
but honor forbade me to do that, and so I turned 
my back completely to her, and after a moment’s 
silence, she began : ; 

‘I was born in St. Petersburgh, and was the 
only child of good parents, moderately wealthy. 
My mother was a frail, delicate woman, who 
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seemed to be fading daily before my eyes. My 
father was a good, high-souled, honorable man, 
wholly devoted to my mother and myself. When 
I was fourteen years old I was sent to a boarding 
school, and only returned for very short vaca- 
tions, and then we usually went away from St. 
Petersburgh. I had a remarkable fine talent for 
music and drawing, and these were cultivated. 
Four years I devoted myself to my studies. At 
the end of that time I came home and delighted 


my fond parents by my progress. Though I 


had not been unhappy at school, I was rejoiced 
to be at home again. I had few acquaintances, 
and no intimate friend but Elizabeth Riazan, a 
very beautifal, and, as I thought, a very good 
girl, though a little wild. Odr fathers were very 
intimate, and seemed pleased at the intimacy ex- 
isting between their children. One day Elizabeth 
and I were out walking, and there passed us two 
gentlemen on horseback, nobles I knew them to 
be. They passed us, then repassed, and the 
second time, one exclaimed : 

«<< By Heaven, Felix! That is a beauty!’ 

The exclamation frightened me, and not 
dreaming that I had any claim to it, I said: 

“<< Lizzie, do put your veil over your face, these 
men are so rude.’ 

““« So as to let them sec only your face to ad- 
mire,’ she answered, snecringly. 

“* Lizzie!’ 

«You need not exclaim in such indignation, 
for I mean what I say. Don’t beso vain. I 
shall not put my veil down, and these men may 
stare as much as they like.’ And so saying, she 
tossed her beautiful head proudly, and boldly 
looked at the two men who hovered near us. 

‘I was bewildered and frightened, and thank- 
ful when I came in sight of my house, to which 
I hurried, taking a very unceremonious leave of 
Elizabeth. Just as I reached the door, I glanced 
back, and noticed, though the fact instantly 
passed from my mind in my own thoughts, that 
Lizzie, instead of walking on, had stopped on 
the walk, as if to allow the men, who had fallen 
2 little behind, to catch up with her. If I had 
been more au fait with the ways of the world, I 
might have divined the girl’s motive, but I did 
not—simply wondered what she stopped for. 
My mother was so delicate and frail that I didn’t 
like to tell her what had occurred, and I didn’t 
like to tell my father, fog fear he might blame 
lizzie, or think, perhaps, I was acting too free. 
For that one act of retention, how I have 
suffered! That night I gave the first thought 
to my own looks. My glass; consulted earnestly 
for the first time, told me that I was beautiful. 
The knowledge roused a vaguo fear in my heart 
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“From that day forth my whole life changed. 
I led a miserable existence.: I rarely went into 
the street but I met the rider who had spoken 
that day to Lizzie and I. Sometimes he was on 
foot, sometimes on horseback, and at other times 
in a carriage. He never offended me again by 
any remarks, but he became the bane of my life. 


Elizabeth altered, too. I beganto fear the world 


was changing. Sometimes she would be insult- 
ing and irritable, proud and wayward—at other 
times infinitely tender, discreet and gentle. I 
never knew how I should find her. I gave her 
music lessons, and twice every week I went to 
her house. Those days were my joy and fear. 
Sometimes Lizzie would be gentle, bright and 
attentive ; at other times insulting and perverse 
‘beyond endurance. One afternoon I went to 
give her a lesson, and found my persecutor chat- 
ting familiarly with her. I was about withdraw- 
ing, murmuring something about not knowing 
she was engaged, when she sprang from her seat 
and seizing me by the arm, fiercely dragged me 
into the room, saying, in a gentle voice, wholly 
in contrast with the passionate, stern grasp of 
her hand : 

“«You don’t fly away like a silly bird this 
time, dear Catharine. Let me introduce my 
friends. Court Arthur Viadimir—tlet me present 
to you my dear friend, Catharine Poltava.’ 

“Count Viadimir was a handsome man and 
very graceful, and I could not help remarking 
the exquisite grace of his bow. He said a few 
words, then bowed himself out. As soon as the 
street door closed upon him, Elizabeth’s whole 
manner changed, and she said, bitterly : 

‘*‘ Kathy, you are very beautiful, but woe be 
unto you if you dare, with that innocent face of 
yours, to steal from me my lover !’ 

““¢ Your lover ?’ 

ce Yes.’ 

“Are you crazy, Lizzie! A count your lover ! 
O, Lizzie, his attentions are not honorable. Cast 
him off!’ 

«So you can pick him up, Miss Innocence ?” 

“¢T cannot stay here and be insulted. You 
presume too much upon our past friendship.’ 

“<«Don’t go, Kathy dear,’ pleaded Lizzie, all 
the winning sweetness of her manner coming 
back, ‘I did not mean all I said, as you ought to 
know. I will not be so hateful again. Come, 
let’s have some music, that soothes ali pain! I 
know my lesson perfectly, and you will have 
reason to be proud of your pupil.’ 

“ Softened by her manner, I stayed the rest of 
the afternoon, and went away loving Lizzie 
Riazan for her gentleness and wit more than I 
ever did before. From that time forth she never 
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exhibited before me any of those freaks of temper [ 
which made me always so fearful and sad, but I 


had another source of annoyance. That was in 
the obtrusive attentions of Count Vladimir. He 
followed me like my shadow, and endeavored by 
every means in his power to make a agree- 
able to me. 

“One day he met me at Lizzie’s. I had gone 
there for the purpose of giving her. a music les- 
son, but found her out. She left word that.I was 
to wait for her till she came back, which* would 
be shortly. Throwing off my bonnet, 1 seated 
myself at the harp and began to sing. My back 
was to the door, and J was so absorbed by my 
music that I did not hear any one enter, and so 
was startled when I felt my lips suddenly pressed 
to bearded ones, and saw the handsome eyes of 
Count Vladimir looking into mine. 
thought, I sprang to my feet. 

‘* How dare you insult me so 2?’ 

‘** Softly, my beautiful Catharine; it was no 
insult, for I love you.’ 

“The words stirred a strange feeling in my 


heart, but I mastered the emotion and said,. 


proudly : 

“** Such words coming from you to me are an 
insult.’ 

“<¢Indeed they are not. Did not our. czar, 
Peter I., marry Catharine a peasant girl? Will 
you not be to me what she was to him from first 
to last?’ 

“Again that seaiies thrill passed through my 
heart, and I remained silent, feeling that the 
dark eyes were looking me through and through. 

“* Say, darling, will you make me happy ? 
‘Will you so bless one who loves you dearly ?’ 

‘TI put out my hands, and said : 

«Count Viadimir, I will—though much I 
fear that your friends will sneer at you for your 
low-born wife.’ 

'“* Wife?’ he said carelessly, but the words 
nearly killed me. ‘I said nothing about a wife.’ 

**¢ Good heavens, did you not?’ 

““* No, my beautiful darling, not yet. You see 
my friends would make a terrible row, but that 
need make no difference to us. The emperor 
himself, Peter the Great, set us his example with 
his beautiful consort. First she was his loved 
and cherished mistress, then his empress: So 
will you be. Surrounded by love and wealth, 


you shall follow in the steps of your royal namo- 


giver.’ And he reached out his arms to seize me. 

“The scales had fallen from my eyes, as 1 lis- 
tened to his dishonorable words. In my heart I 
thanked God that it was not love which had 
thrilled my soul—had it been, this blow would 
have killed me, 
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| “leave me this instant! 


Quick as 
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“<«Wretch!’ I cried, trembling with anger, 
Were the wealth of the 
world, the empéror’s crown, laid at my feet, I 
should still be far above Catharine I. in my 
stainless virtue.’ 

. “© You are beautiful in your anger, but dare 
still to resist me, and you are lost. I am nota 
man to be foiled in any attempt. Come!’ | 

“¢T will kill you, if you dare touch me. Your 
very touch is pollution; your every word a 
burning, shameless insult. Leave this house!’ 

“Gently, little tigress!’ he said, mockingly. 
‘This is not your house; you cannot bid me 
leave it.’ 

‘He spoke the truth, and quick as thought I 
fled from the roofn—not even giving myself 
time to take my bonnet, which laid on a table 
near the door. My cheeks crimsoned with 
shame, my heart chilled with fear, I rushed 
home. Fortunately my fatKer was out, and my 
mother lying down; so I gained my room 
without detection. Flinging myself on the bed, 
I gave myself up to bitter weeping. Then I 
rose, and sitting by the window, began to ponder 
upon what was tobe done. I conldn’t tell my 
mother, for her hold on life was so slight, that 
any undue excitement might cost her her life. 
My father I could not tell, for he would prob- 
ably kill the wretch on the. spot where next he 
met him. At last thought I would go to Eliz- 
abeth Riazan. She had proved herself, of late, 
gentle and considerate. That seemed the only 
plan; so washing away the marks of tears as 
best I could, I went to her house—only a few 
doors from my home. Lizzie received me gen- 
tly and kindly, and then into her ear I poured the 
story of my wrongs. When I had finished, her 
face fairly blazed with indignation, while I rested 
in a chair almost fainting. 

““« You are worn out, dear Kathy. I will go 
and get you a little cordial, and then we will 
take a little walk in this fresh air, and I will de- 
cide what is to be done.’ 

“So saying, she left the room; and after a 
short delay, she returned with a tiny glass of 
some powerful cordial, for I had hardly swal- 
lowed it, when I felt my spirits revive. 

‘‘ Leaning on the arm of Elizabeth, I walked 
out. The air helped my cure, and by the time 
we had reached one of the principal crowded 
streets, I felt quite like myself again. Then a 
strange numbness and dizziness began to creep 
over me; my feet seemed shod with lead, and 
houses, pavements and people whirled in confa- 
sion. I know I must have staggered, for I heard 
a.voice say : 

“¢ What is the matter with your friend ?’ 


. 
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“‘T remembered the answer afterwards, though 
then my senses were too confused to take in the 
fearful import. Lizzie answered : 

«¢¢ Heavens, she is drunk! and I fear I shall 
never get her home without being detected by 
the police. She is a good girl, though ate has 
this fatal weakness.’ 

“That is the last Iremember. When next I 
came to my senses, I was lying on the floor in 
the watch-house. 

“In Russia, those guilty of denaeraess: 
night-walking and some other offences, are pun- 
ished by the culprits being made to sweep the 
principal streets by daylight—subjected to every 
species of sneer‘ and jibe. ‘This, then, was my 
doom. With about a dozen others, I sat waiting 
for the dreadful day. I could not weep, for I 
was stunned with fear. Now my mind reverted 
to the words of Lizzie Riazan, and [ knew that 
she had accomplished my rain. What was life 
worth now? With the rising of the sun I 
should be a street sweeper, forced in broad day- 
light to thus publicly cast away my character and 
cover myself with disgrace. Day broke, and an 
hour after sunrise we were all’ conducted to the 
most fashionable street in St. Petersburgh, the 
Nevskoi Prospekt, under the superintendence of 
the police. The first person I saw on the side- 
‘walk was my dear father, grown in one night ten 
years older. I tried to escape his eyes, but he 
was watching his wretched daughter. We were 
appointed our place, and the work began. Some 
seemed ashamed, others indifferent, and others, 
like myself, perfectly desperate. As soon as the 
work began, my father stepped up to me and 
murmured my name. I answered. 

‘“‘¢ Catharine, why are you here ?” 

 “¢God help me, father, I do not know!’ 

«Lizzie Riazan came to the house last night, 
and said she felt anxious to hear how you were, 
for you had acted very strangely—acted ‘as if you 
had been drinking—and declired your intention 
of going to see Count Viadimir, whose wife you 
had promised to be. She remonstrated with you, 
but you persisted in your intention and rushed 
from the house. Child! child! I did not believe 
the story, but when you came not, I grew anx- 
ious and fiew to the watch-houses. In one I 
found you, but they would not release you ; other 
witnesses must be brought to testify to your habit- 
ual good character, and that not till morning. 
Speak, Catharine, and tell me the trath.’ 

‘‘¢ Father, Iam innocent. But wait! a few 
moments more of this misery can do no harm. 
I see Count Vladimir—stand where you can lis- 
ten to what he says, if he should speak to me; 
that may give you some clue, and then, dear 
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father, for heaven’s sake, O do take me home.’ 

““My father muffled his face in his cloak and 
remained near me. Count Vladimir came on 
horseback, daintily picking his way among the 
crowd, and looking insolently at all the sweep- 
ers. At last he stopped his horse beside me, who 
was a little apart from the others. Bending over 
his saddle, he said : 

«<« Where is the character you were so proud 
of yesterday? _ 

“TI took no notice, and he repeated the 
question. 

‘«¢ Where is the character you so vaunted yes- 
terday? Perhaps now my lady would not seorn 
the offer made her then.’ 

‘“¢¢ She would, now andever. In the eyes of 
man I am disgraced; but God can separate the 
innocent from the guilty. Ride on, before my 
anger masters me and JI forget everything but 
the insults you have heaped upon me, and strike 
you with this broom.’ 

“< Tigress !’ he muttered; then added, louder 
than he intended: ‘Liz said this would bring 
you to terms. She must help me yet further.’ 
And so muttering, the vile count rode on, and I 
fell fainting upon the dusty pavements. 

‘‘T was carried to the watch-house, and from 
thence to my father’s house. With what I heard, 
and what I was.able to tell my father, he gath- 
ered the truth—a fearful, bitter truth. 

“ The sufferings of that day and night nearly 
carried me to my grave, and the disgrace nearly 
killed my mother and father. While I was sick, 
the affair was investigated ; and arrayed in a sig- 
nificant white costame, Count Arthur Vladimir, 
one of the handsomest men in St. Petersburgh, 
was displayed in the very street, broom in hand, 
obliged to sweep the dust which, one week before, 
his horse had spurned with ftying feet, and where 
he had insulted me. My namo was publicly 
cleared, and: his and Elizabeth's heaped wich dis- 
grace; but for all that, my father could not stay 
in the city where he had suffered so much. He 
gave up his store, sold his property, and em- 
barked for this country. My dear mother died 
on the passage, but my father lived to bless me 
ten years longer, then died, and I became a 
teacher in this seminary. 

““Now, Anna, you know why I have cursed, 
almost, my beauty, and why I dreaded to tell 
you this.” 

“All nonsense, my dear Catharine. You were 
sinned against, not yourself sinning, and here let 
me say that I love you more than ever, respect 
you more than ever, and shall only be too proud 


to have for my firm friend, and constant com- 


panion, Tap Street SwEeErPxER.” 


